KABLOONA

would do better to stay at home, for he had proved himself no
traveller.

For three days, sleds had been running between the different
camps of the Arviligjuarmiut to arrange in advance for some-
one to drive me back to King William Land. I had said to
Father Henry that I should wait until he found an Eskimo who
had an errand at the Post, and that I hoped the man would not
be a worthless fellow like Shongili. Father Henry had taken
a mental census of the clan, very conscientiously, and then
declared that the best man for the job was Ittimangnerk.
This was the start of a series of complicated manoeuvres.
First, someone had to be sent to Ittimangnerk to let him kno\v
that Father Henry wanted to see him. Off went a sled to the
camp where he was thought to be.
The sled came back with Ittimangnerk's brother, Manilak,
It appeared that Ittimangnerk was far to the north, hunting
the seal in the open waters.
With a note from the priest, Manilak started for the north.
Either he would bring back his brother, or he would bring an
answer from his brother. We should have to wait several days,
meanwhile, for Ittimangnerk was sixty miles off. By the time
we had his answer there would have been done one hundred
and sixty miles of travelling on my account.
Five days later, Manilak came back, bringing with him,
written in syllabic Eskimo, a letter from Ittimangnerk so beau-
tiful that I must transcribe it:
'Since the white man has no companion for his journey, I
shall go with him. I greet the white man. I go now to hunt
seal for the journey. What shall I do? I will be so shy with the
white man. Write to me. Encourage me. Ittimangnerk greets
the Priest.5
We decided as follows. When time came for me to leave,
Manilak would fetch me and would drive me as far as a camp
situated half-way between Pelly Bay and the open water.
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